



The Association of Friends’ Schools 


Friends’ Meeting House 
15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia 


Second month 26, 1910 


MORNING SESSION 11.00 A. M. 
(Open only to members) 


Toric: The Future Work of the Association. 


W. ELMeR BARRETT, Principal of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD C. WILSON, Principal of Friends’ School, 
Baltimore. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 1.30 P. M. 
(Open to the public) 


Toric: The Teaching of English 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, A. M. Head of English 
Department, Newton High School, Mass. 


GeorGE W. FLOUNDERS, Ph.D. District Super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


SEND US TEN CENTS 


and we will send you a rose at plantin 
time suitable for your locality an 


guaranteed to grow. Our most inter- 


esting and practical rose manual 


‘How to Grow Roses 


*? 


regular price We. 

Our big 132 page “Guide to the best Roses in 
America” and other flowers. Andacoupon good 
for 2c on your first dollar purchase of roses or 
flowers from us Send to-day and so secure 
immediate attention—write 


| _The Conard & Jones Co.. Box 30, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TeLervones 
Day on Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Hats, Bon id : 
MILLINERY aon 02 cuban’ Bobtae 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. Cn, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 








Several 1910 patterns will be closed out at 42 to & 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 19, 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


7 ANTED—BY DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 

nary, Madison, N. J, volumes of Friends’ 
Intelligencer previous to 1888, Any one willing 
to present them with five or more years is re- 
quested to write to the Intelligencer Office giving 
the dates of the volumes. 


WOMAN FRIEND WITH LONG EXPERI- 

ence as manager wishes a younger woman to 
join her in a summer project giving a chance to 
travel. A small capital and extensive acquaint- 
ance required. State age and qualifications. A. 
B., Friends’ , 


OOKKEEPER (YOUNG WOMAN) D. E. 

reliable; corporation, teaching and other ex 
perience, connection with school desired. Tem- 
porary bookkeeping accepted. Address No. 95, 
this office. 


WANTED.—A POSITION WITH PRIVATE 
family to care for invalid or children. Will- 
ng to travel or assist generally in a home. Address 
(107) this office. 


ANTED.— POSITION BY YOUNG WOMAN 

as companion to an invalid or elderly lady. 
Good references. Address L. J. M., 26 N. Center 
St., Merchantville, N. J. 


ANTED. — WORK BY THE DAY BY A 
good house cleaner. Address H. J. Stahl, 
210 N, 11th St., Phila. 






ANTED.—IN SUMMER HOTEL, WOMAN 
experienced in employing and managing 
help to take charge of department employing 
about 25. State experience and give references. 
Address No. 106, this office. 


YOUNG ENGLISH FRIEND DESIRES POSI- 
tion as mother’s helper, in Philadelphia. Ex- 
perienced. A. Anderson, care Mrs. Ford, 220 E. 
57th St., N. Y 


FRIEND WISHES DRESSMAKING AT 
home or by the day. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, L., 1813 Wallace St., Phila., - 


ANTED—A YOUNG OR MIDDLE-AGED 

active woman as companion and assistant 
housekeeper in family of two. Apply Box 182, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





MiLCineErRY 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 











© | CENTENNIAL CLEARANCE SALE OF SILVER PLATED WARE 
re) 


4 less than regular price. Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces are included in the sale. 


Established 1810 "GEO. Cc. CHILD, 20 S. 10th Street 


IGENCER 


1910. 








For Sale—Buck Hill Falls 


A desirable lot, No 87, near the Inn—bounded 
by Rock Oak Road and Cresco Road. Moderate 
price for quick sale 

SARA K, VELOTTE, 
Media, Penna. 


FOR SALE.—Three shares of Griscom Hall stock 
carrying coupons for 1910, at $26.50 per share. 
Address No. 105, this office. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Houses for sale and rent 


FOR SALE 
New 14 room brick house, 2 baths, 


lot 275x 264 ft, beautiful location. 


Send for particulars and list. 


HENRY S. WALTON, Swarthmore, Penna. 


LANGHORNE Prssicane 
(Highest Elevation between Philadelphia and New York) 


36 minutes to Philadelphia, 95 minutesto New York 
Reading, Jersey Central 


Farms and Old Estates, 5 to 500 Acres 
Apply by mail or telephone for appointments 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND 
Townsend Building, Telephone 19, Langhorne, Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B,, Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, —_— 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth en Philedelphie. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New Yom. 


George School - 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


——— School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.”’ 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 


TREERSSEES 


reliable 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., call or write for a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


256 pages, handsomely il lustrated with 
ored and duotone piates, and tells how 
to pl ant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 
Be sure to secure a copy -_ ly. 
HENRY A. DREE 
714 Chestnut Street 
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AN INVESTMENT 


in one of our watches is one 
of the best you can make. 
Regular dividends of satis- 
faction and convenience as 


long as you carry it. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS a 
PHILADELPHIA ; 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. : 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on — 


Friends’ School _ i. 
Greene Street, above School House Lane, th 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA H i 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting : 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and Ur 
College Preparatory Departments 80 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information to 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. co 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa, 

CYNTHIA G. SOsLaR, Sec’y, Conta, Pe 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett “ Pa. 


EEE | 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ "ASSOCIATION m" 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Stenographe 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL” 


Manufacturing Optician 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


) 118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. | 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 


The dark pigment of the skin cannot perma- 
nently interfere with the law of specific gravity 
that determines the place of souls as well as bodies. 
Human nature can neither be kept down nor lifted 
up in bundles. There is no race tie, race bond, 


social custom, or legal enactment strong enough 
to establish such an arbitrary, unscientific and 
consequently immoral procedure. 

—Unity (Chicago). 


A YOUTHFUL PORTRAIT OF SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 


As in a bud lies hid the perfect rose, 
So here high consecration, saintly grace, 
Unending love and all-victorious hope 
Lie soft foreshadowed in this clear sweet face. 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


DISARMAMENT. 


[Issued as a leaflet by Friends’ Literature Committee, 
Coldstream, Ontario.] 


“Put up the sword!” The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 
O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
Of tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 
Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 

O men and brothers, let that voice be heard, 
War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword! 


Fear not the end. There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening unto it; 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“O son of peace!” the giant cried, “thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: “Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove, 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird: 
“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song; 
“And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong.” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1910. 


{ Volume LXVII. 
Number 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKS WELL IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Both Houses of the National Parliament of 
Federated Australia have endorsed unanimously 
the following resolutions: 

“1. That this House testifies to the facts that 
after sixteen years’ experience of woman suffrage 
in various parts of Australasia, and nine years’ 
experience in the Commonwealth, the reform has 
justified the hopes of its supporters, and falsified 
all the fears and prophecies of disaster voiced by 
its opponents. 

“2. That, as foreseen by its advocates, its effects 
have been (a) to gradually educate women to a 
sense of their responsibility in public affairs; (b) 
to give more prominence to social and domestic 
legislation. 

“3. That Australasian experience convinces 
this House that to adopt woman suffrage is simply 
to apply to the political sphere that principle of 
government that secures the best results in the 
domestic sphere—the mutual co-operation of men 
and women for the individual and general wel- 
fare.” 


THE THEODORE PARKER ANNIVERSARIES. 
There will occur in the summer of 1910, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth (August 24, 
1810) and the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
(May 10, 1860) of Theodore Parker. These occa- 
sions will bring freshly to the mind of not a few 
still living who knew and listened to him, and to 
countless numbers throughout the world ac- 
quainted with his writings and the story of his 
life and labors, a great, if not the greatest scholar, 
most radical thinker, most popular preacher and 
devoted reformer of his time and country. 

The half-century which has passed since his 
death has seen no diminution of his fame. The 
story of his career, told ever anew by appreciative 
biographers, remains an unfailing source of moral 
invigoration. His forceful and eloquent writings, 
in ever new editions and translations, promote the 
largest interpretations and confirm the dearest 
hopes of religion. 

The undersigned, representing larger circles 
of his admirers, respectfully suggest that during 
the year 1910, perhaps in connection with one of 
the anniversaries named, suitable commemorative 
services or other form of public recognition be 
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held, at which tributes shall be paid to his char- 
acter and genius, his work for humanity, and the 
permanent influence of his religious and ethical 
teachings. Various churches, associations, con- 
ferences, theological schools, journals, and other 
agencies for the expression of public sentiment 
have promised to observe the occasions named in 
a suitable manner. A delegation from the Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals at Berlin, next sum- 
mer, will, as now planned, visit Parker’s grave 
in Florence, Italy, and lay a wreath of commemo- 
ration upon it. A new edition of Theodore 
Parker’s works in fourteen volumes, the gift of 
a former parishioner and friend, will be completed 
during the year, and insure an increase of influ- 
ence to his writings. 

We unite in commending these anniversary op- 
portunities for appropriate remembrance and ob- 
servance. It is requested that copies of the order 
of exercises, newspaper articles, or notices, ad- 
dresses, etc., be sent to the secretary C. W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, who will place 
them in the Theodore Parker archives in the 
Boston Public Library. 

FRANK B. SANBORN, 
Surviving Executor of Theodore Parker, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

EDWIN D. MEAD, 

For the Free Religious Association of America. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 

For the Congress of Religion. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 

For the American Unitarian Association. 
FRANK OLIVER HALL, 

For the Universalists. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 

For the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers. 

HENRY W. WILBUR, 

For the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. 

WILLIAM COPELAND BOWIE, 

For the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

EMIL RYSER, 

For the Swiss Verein fur Freies Christentum. 
CARL SCHRADER, 

For the German Protestanten Verein. 

GASTON BONET-MAURY, 

For the Liberal Protestants of France. 

PHILIP H. HUGENHOLTZ, ; 

For the Free Congregation of Amsterdam. 
PANDIT SIVENATH SASTRI, 

For the Theistic Associations of India. 

S. KANDA, 
For the Japanese Unitarian Association. 
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PUBLICITY. 

To those concerned in the advancement of our 
Society, it is with me to express the thought that 
publicity is one of our valuable unused assets. 
If a merchant desires to increase his output, he 
seeks the best means to let people know. If a city 
or a town desires to enlarge its borders and im- 
portance, a Committee on Publicity is selected, 
charged with the task of making its advantages 
known. If a number of persons desire to attract 
a following for the accomplishment of a reform 
or charity, they seek publicity. The coming to- 
gether of sixteen religious bodies, to do honor to 
the name of William Penn, at our meeting house 
at Fifteenth and Race Streets was _ success- 
ful because the public was informed. Its success 
marked the “Quakers” as a broad and progressive 
people; but how have we followed this up? Have 
we not crossed our threshold surcharged with 
our traditional greatness? Is it not true that 
we have taken an overdose of something we have 
named conservatism? If we are not to be 
strangled by this treatment, then let us declare 
publicly for or against its use. In other words, 
if anchored opinions are working against the up- 
building of any meeting centre, let us be manly 
or womanly enough to say so publicly—and then 
under a new light, get about our Father’s busi- 
ness. 

What have we as a Society that is the most 
valuable for the uplift of mankind? If it is valu- 
able, then how is mankind to feel this uplift with- 
out having knowledge of it? If, then, the Society 
of Friends is to fulfil its mission, it is now time 
to recognize the value of publicity, thereby set- 
ting our own house in order—reforming our own 
lines, before going into the byways and the high- 
ways to extend our borders. 

It goes without saying that all concerned and 
interested Friends want to know what is going 
on in the several meeting centres. In many of 
our quiet centres a few faithful ones are plodding 
away ; the knowledge that others are also plodding 
in the same cause will act as an inspiration and 
each forward movement will act as a stimulus, 
then by all means let us have knowledge one of 
the other. 

What have we that will draw men and women 
within the shadow of the message? Are the relics, 
such as the peg upon which William Penn hung 
his hat, or the bullet marks on the meeting house 
walls, of more value to us than comfortable, twen- 
tieth century surroundings and an eager throng 
of truth seekers? In conclusion, my friends, let 
us let our light really shine; let us take the words 
of the Master as a welcome on every meeting en- 
trance—“Come unto me,” for my house shall be 
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called a house of prayer for all people, and make 
public this invitation—then will we begin to ful- 
fil our mission by the sowing of righteousness, 
and depend upon it, God will give the increase. 


THE AMENITIES OF THE NON-PROFESSOR. 

The biblical allusion to the straight and narrow 
way, and the other avenue known as the broad 
road, are so frequently made use of as to become 
platitudinal, and to have only a religious bear- 
ing, but their scope also covers in their aspects our 
business, social, moral and political relations, one 
with another. The easy conditions attending 
travel on the broad highway referred to are what 
I term the Amenities of Non-profession. Let us 
take a commercial view of the question. A mer- 
chant of easy conscience, and still workir:g within 
legal boundaries, has such an advantage »ver one 
sensitive to the rights of his fellows, and hesitant 
to take the law in his hands to collect his just 
debts, that he can drive him to the wall. He can 


put his large apples on the top of the barrel, satis- 
rying his conscience, if he has any, with the 
thought that if he used small fruit for topping off, 
the customer would think there were still smaller 
below, and decline to buy, so he would give his 
barrel a surfacing of big apples and thereby make 


a sale. The same if he were selling drygoods; 
when he said his cloth was all wool, he meant that 
the shoddy therein was all wool, or if he said that 
the colors in his calicoes were fast colors, he meant 
that they would fade quickly. His amenities lay 
in the fact that in making no profession he could 
not be accused of being a hypocrite, for he kept 
clear of the church, and, being untrammelled by 
nice conventions, he could slide along to the 
gain of many worldly possessions. Then, this 
maker of no profession, should a customer in poor 
circumstances refuse to pay him, could distress 
him through the law, and no comment be made, 
as he was simply asserting his legal rights. 
Looking at the matter in a social light, I feel 
like quoting what an elderly man once said to me: 
“I like pleasure, but I have a religious wife who 
objects to my indulging in what the world calls 
innocent amusements. Were I left to myself I 
would take a glass of wine occasionally, play cards, 
in what I would call a harmless way, and go now 
and then to the theatre. We have no boys for 
whom I would stand as an exemplar, so were I 
to follow my inclinations, I would do myself nor 
any one else any particular harm. But to please 
my wife and some of my church-going friends, 
I must set myself up as a pattern for those I care 
nothing for, and who care nothing for me outside 
of my own home. So I make a profession with 
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self-sacrifice, while my easier-going neighbors 
have life’s amenities.” 

Now let me allude to politics, past and present. 
I will go back to the days of Abolitionism, and the 
easy road travelled by those who were opposed 
to it. The latter sneered at those using “free 
produce,” such as sugar, coffee, rice and cotton 
raised by free labor, and resented as puerile the 
efforts to break down human slavery. They 
treated as hypocrites the conductors on the Under- 
ground Railroad, and accused them of getting 
weeks of work out of the runaway blacks they har- 
bored, and then scaring them away by telling 
them their masters were after them. Then, when 
the War of the Rebellion came on, the conserva- 
tives, who knew that it would require physical 
aid to put down the uprising whose success would 
mar their fortunes as well as those of anti-slavery 
views, told the latter to practice what they 
preached, shoulder their muskets and go to the 
front; while they, washing their hands of the 
affair, could consistently remain at home and coin 
money from the woes of the nation. On similar 
lines I will take take up politics in the city and 
State, and glance at the pleasant road taken by 
those who sneer at all kinds of reform. Through 
ring methods the election of these politicians is 
generally sure, and with high salaries and fat 
contracts, they and their followers fare sump- 
tuously, while the reformers feed on husks. 

There are other phases to this subject, but I 
will cite only one more, and an important one, 
that on religion, and close. A professor on this 
line will perform nine good deeds and then go 
down in the world’s estimation through one false 
move. The non-professor will reverse the pro- 
cess, do nine bad acts and redeem them with one 
good deed, or passing good in comparison with 
the others. The most popular novelists and poets 
keep this idea afloat. With them hypocrisy is 
synonymous with profession. An act of stimulated 
heroism canonizes a misspent life, as when Jim 
Bludsoe ran his steamer ashore and perished in the 
wreck. In Bret Harte’s novel, Jack Hamlin, a 
gambler with the worst record, dies with his own 
hand, a moral hero. Mark Twain has the same 
trick, and as for Dickens, we need only make ref- 
erence to Stiggins and Pecksniff, for proof that 
profession means hypocrisy. The popularity of 
these authors shows that the world is with them. 
So extensively is this feeling spreading that the 
professional preacher has an unpopular calling, 
and old-fashioned church-going is on the wane. 
To sit on the front porch on a First-day morning, 
with the lurid literature of the day spread around 
them, and thus watch the neighbors going to 
church, is the pleasant lot of many, and that the 
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watchers look on these passersby as more or less 
dissemblers naturally follows. 

The moral of all this is, let us who are even 
passably good, practice well-doing and encourage 
those who, braver than we, are farther advanced 
on the pathway of duty, and yet who, being but 
human, will fall back discouraged without the 
sympathy and aid of their fellows. By pressing 
forward together we will not only do good by set- 
ting an example to those behind us, but encourage 
our pioneers to still further advance the stand- 
ards of Religion, Politics, Society and Business 
as near to the line of perfection as it is possible 
for morals to attain, and place the amenities of 
life where they belong, viz.: to those who make 
the sacrifices; and further, let us remember that 
“doing the duty that lies nearest’? does not refer 
to touching elbows with the rear of the procession 
in any good cause, but in walking locked arms with 
the pioneer. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


THE PHILIPPINES. I. 
Manila is especially interesting to Americans, 
not only from its many historic surroundings, but 
as marking the initial step in our scheme of colo- 
nization. It is the largest and most important city 
in the islands, situated on Manila Bay, a large and 
beautiful inlet of the China Sea which indents the 
central portion of the island of Luzon on its west- 
ern coast. It is a vast land-locked body of water, 
thirty-seven miles long and twenty-five wide, 
large enough, it is said, to hold all the navies of 
the world, and allow them to indulge in target 
practice without interfering with each other. 
Early in the morning, we steamed into the 
famous bay after a rough and tempestuous voyage 
from Hong Kong, passing Corregidor Island at 
the entrance, and were soon opposite Cavite, 
where our thoughts went back to that May morn- 
ing, eleven years ago, when Admiral Dewey de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet and planted the Stars 
and Stripes on the ramparts of old Fort Santiago. 
A large breakwater, constructed by the Philippine 
Commission at a cost of $5,000,000, forms the 
harbor proper, and from our anchorage we ob- 
tained a panoramic view of the city, with its 
spires, domes and grim old walls and battlements, 
monuments that speak of the historic past. 
Manila is considered the best example of a walled 
city in the world, and though, of course, her forti- 
fications would be of little value in modern war- 
fare, yet three hundred years ago, when they 
were constructed, they undoubtedly afforded 
ample protection and security. It may be of in- 
terest to recite briefly the history of the city. 
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The Spaniards took possession of Manila in 
1517, when the great navigator Magellan lost his 
life. In 1602 the city was blockaded by the Dutch, 
and in 1762 it was captured and sacked by the 
English. May 1, 1898, Admiral Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish ships, and on August 13th the city 
capitulated to the American forces. On August 
7, 1901, the present civil government was estab- 
lished. 

I will not enter into a discussion as to whether 
these islands are of value to us or not, or debate 
the policy of our administration in endeavoring 
to solve the problem of government for the natives. 
Whatever our convictions may be regarding them, 
we must recognize established facts and actual 
conditions. It is useless to say it was a mistake 
to have acquired them, for whether it was or not 
we did take them and have them now, so our prob- 
lem is to handle what we have, not speculate on 
what might have been, and with the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of “never giving up,” a strong American 
characteristic, I doubt if a majority of our people 
will ever be willing to have them pass out of our 
possession. Another factor of utmost importance 
is that we are seeking the markets of the far East; 
it is essential in order to secure our share of that 
trade, to command respect and obtain influence 
with the nations of the Orient, that we have a 
strong military and naval base near at hand. Our 
possession of the Philippines gives us this position, 
and makes us a prominent factor among the great 
powers in determining lines of policy in this im- 
portant Eastern question. We are at the very 
vestibule of China, the greatest potential market 
of the world, and in the years to come, American 
prestige and American civilization will play an 
important part in the development and destiny 
of these far Eastern lands. 


Manila, March 30, 1909. 


Il. 


Manila of to-day is far different from what it 
was under Spanish rule and in many respects 
has changed from its mediaeval ways to a busy 
and progressive commercial centre. Although 
long before the American occupation it had out- 
grown its walled enclosure, it remained for the 
Americans to give it the improvements of mod- 
ern civilization. We have built schoolhouses 
docks, warehouses, erected the largest ice plant 
in the world, made handsome driveways, macad- 
amized the streets and equipped the city with an 
electric street railway that penetrates every sec- 
tion. But most important of all have been the 
improvements pertaining to the public health. 

A large water distillation plant is in full opera- 
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tion, sewers and water mains are being laid 
down, and a strict supervision is exercised over 
all building operations. Sanitation, a new word 
to the Filipinos, is a strictly enforced require- 
ment, not a theory, in Manila, with the result that 
the city is clean and healthy. It is hot, depress- 
ingly hot at times, but Americans can and do live 
there by taking proper care of themselves. 

Baguio, situated about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles north of Manila, is a mountain re- 
sort, where many of the city people have cottages, 
the air being cool and bracing. The Government 
has constructed a splendid automobile road from 
the terminus of the railroad to the settlement. It 
winds in and out of deep canons, crosses torrents, 
skirts steep mountain sides and passes through 
heavy pine forests. 

The Pasig River, which divides Manila into two 
parts, drains the large inland lake, “Laguna de 
Bay,” upon whose shores are the Los Banos Hot 
Springs. This trip of thirty miles is one of the 
most interesting I have ever made, and through 
the courtesy of the Inspector General of the 
Army, we were enabled to take it on a Govern- 
ment boat. The river offers an endless picture 
of native life, the banks lined with bamboo 
houses, whose thatched nippa roofs are hidden in 
the dense tropical vegetation; the shores studded 
with fish nets, with natives bathing, washing, re- 
pairing their boats or dipping the water up into 
the irrigation ditches, while the river itself is 
crowded with their long graceful canoes, hollowed 
out of a single tree, and by their cargo boats called 
cascoes in which they bring to market the prod- 
ucts of the inland country. 

Fort McKinley, where some three thousand 
United States troops are stationed, is passed 
about three miles from Manila and then twenty 
miles further we enter the large lake on whose 
far side is the little village of Los Banos, where 
the government has erected a model military hos- 
pital in close proximity to the springs of hot 
water. 

One of the many interesting places in Manila 
is Bilibid prison where all the inmates are re- 
quired to learn a trade during their confinement. 
A large showroom adjoins the cells in which is 
offered for sale the product of this labor. You 
can purchase, at regular store prices, beautiful 
furniture carved from island woods or made of 
grass or bamboo, boots and shoes, harness, car- 
riages, silverware, etc. By this means of indus- 
trial reformatory, the prisoners learn some use- 
ful occupation, and it is said that the greater por- 
tion of the convicts when released become good, 
industrious members of the community. 

Manila, April 2, 1909. 
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An important department of the Government, 
situated a short distance outside the walls, is the 
observatory established many years ago by the 
Jesuit Fathers, and now under their manage- 
ment. Many delicate and special instruments 
are installed here to record approaching typhoons 
and seismic disturbances, the reports sent out be- 
ing considered of great value and importance all 
along the Asiatic coast. They have compiled 
many valuable statistics and collected much inter- 
esting matter concerning the archipelago, the sec- 
tions occupied by the different tribes with their 
religions, customs and pursuits. Information con- 
cerning forestry, mineral deposits, agricultural 
products, the frequency and distribution of earth- 
quakes, amount of precipitation in every section 
during each month of the year and much other 
valuable matter is carefully gathered and_ re- 
corded. 

The most notable edifice in Manila is the cathe- 
dral founded in 1573 and several times destroyed 
by earthquakes. The present structure of Roman 
Byzantine architecture was erected in 1863 and 
is a large and imposing building three hundred 
feet long by two hundred feet wide, built of mas- 
sive masonry. There are many other interesting 
churches in the city, and not far from the cathe- 
dral is a Jesuit church, with ceiling, walls, pews 
and altar a mass of intricate and beautiful carv- 
ing. It was all designed by the Fathers, and the 
work executed by the natives. We considered it 
one of the finest things in all the East, and it will 
compare most favorably with the best examples 
of carving to be found anywhere. 

On the outskirts of the city is the famous Paco 
Cemetery. In reality it is a circular brick and 
stucco structure about fifteen feet high, containing 
hundreds of vaults where the bodies are deposited 
upon payment of a fixed fee. The rental is thirty- 
five dollars for five years and five dollars each 
year thereafter. Upon failure to pay this annual 
amount, the remains are removed and thrown in 
a pit at the rear of the chapel. From the size of 
the heap of bones I saw in this grewsome place 
there must be many delinquent tenants in this 
city of the dead. 

There are several large tobacco factories in the 
city where the famous Manila cigars and cigar- 
ettes are made. We saw machines which were 
turning out cigarettes at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty-six per minute. The cheaper grade 
cigars are made by women, who roll about three 
hundred and fifty per day, while the higher 
grades are rolled by men, who produce from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty a day. 

The native is a picturesque individual, in his 
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large straw hat and bright colored shirt of jusi 
cloth woven on hand looms from grass fibre. He 
has a happy-go-lucky disposition, fond of music 
and gambling, quick to learn, but with little ambi- 
tion. His greatest pleasure is to witness a cock 
fight and the possession he values most highly is 
his fighting rooster. Nine out of every ten men 
you meet will be carrying his feathered pet under 
his arm, which he regularly massages, feeds and 
exercises in hopes that some Sunday he will win 
a prize in the pit. 

In the city, ponies are used to draw the small 
victorias and carramatos, a large cart with a top, 
where the driver sits on the dash-board, but the 
animal that is used the most for all kinds of work 
is the carribo, a great clumsy, ugly-looking water 
buffalo, with horns five feet across. These huge 
beasts go lumbering along the streets, attached to 
a large, heavy cart, and appear docile and patient. 
In the cultivation of rice they are especially valu- 
able for mud is their natural element. When not 
working they wallow in great holes along’ the 
banks of streams and their owners are careful 
not to work them more than about five hours a 
day for fear they will go crazy. 

With the sandy, sedimentary, alluvial _ soils, 
found throughout the islands, the possibilities for 
agricultural pursuits are tremendous. Rice, 
sugar, hemp, tobacco, and cocoa are the most im- 
portant crops, though many others can be prof- 
itably raised. The Government is doing a great 
deal to develop the resources of the country, hav- 
ing established experimental schools and farms 
all over the islands and introduced new grasses, 
seeds, fruits, etc. Cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and 
mules have been imported and with the very lib- 
eral land laws which have been enacted, the time 
is not far distant when the Philippines will pro- 
duce necessities of life in enormous quantities. 

F. C. HICKS. 

Manila, April 5, 1909. 


We believe in the immanence of God because of 
our personal experience. We believe that the na- 
ture of our contact with God is a proof that God 
is equally everywhere. Why? Because our com- 
munion with him is never determined by time, 
or space, or circumstance. It is because we ac- 
tually meet God in this little patch of life that 
we believe God is in all life; because we have come 
into touch with God in the humanity of Jesus, 
we believe God is in all humanity.—W. E. Orchard, 
in The Christian Commonwealth (London). 


SHOPWORK AND STRIKES. 


Under the heading “Shopwork and Strikes,” 
Eleanor Scott Sharpless states some facts, and 
asks some questions, which present the subject 
of Capital and Labor for consideration in a re. 
markably clear and concise way. 

First,—Why do not laboring people like to 
work separately? Why do they prefer, more and 
more, to work in large companies? 

Because the pronounced tendency of our times 
is concentration and consolidation, and in har- 
mony therewith, men and women are rapidly de- 
veloping the sense of brotherhood and solidar- 
ity. As the big machine evolves, requiring many 
men to work together to use it, so the social 
instinct of humanity grows to match it. It is 
clearly against the tide of evolution to try to 
“instruct or to encourage the workers to work 
singly outside of shop or mill.” Progress de- 
mands that we arrange work to suit the tenden- 
cies of humanity, rather than to try to turn back 
humanity to old-time methods of work. 

Second,—“If a man, or a company of men build 
a shop with their money, assume all the expense 
of running it; all the risk of loss, either from de- 
pressed seasons or carelessness, is not the shop 
theirs? Have they not a right to offer any wages 
they may choose?” 

By their fruits ye shall know them. This plan 
describes the current system known as Capital- 
ism; which has proven itself a failure, as a means 
of feeding and clothing, and sheltering the world. 
Notwithstanding our increasing natural re- 
sources, and our marvellously productive machin- 
ery, the sum of human want and suffering is in- 
creasing, and the disparity between luxury and 
poverty is growing by leaps and bounds. And 
in a spiritual sense, this system tends to destroy 
responsibility and incentive, and that essential 
integrity of manhood and womanhood which 
makes life worth living. The industries of the 
world, organized and administered as at present, 
make industrial despots of the few, and industrial 
serfs of the many. This inconsistency with our 
democratic ideals leads straight to revolution. A 
house divided against itself can not stand. As 
was said formerly, this nation can not endure 
half slave and half free; so may I suggest to-day, 
that we can not endure part sovereign and part 
subject. Industrial democracy must come, not 
only for itself, but to restore our civil democracy, 
which has been turned into a byword and a re- 
proach before all the world, by the usurpation of 
our kings of finance. 

Yes, the owners of business “have a right to 
offer any wages they choose,” as long as labor 
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consents to accept that sort of dictation and gov- 
ernment. But in the interest of manhood and 
womanhood, and the spiritual verities of our com- 
mon humanity, every Christian, and every Chris- 
tian Church should be concerned to teach labor 
not to consent to that sort of dictation, but to 
press forward for self-government. For as soon 
as labor is wnited in demanding a voice in the 
administration of the industry by which it lives, 
that moment it will be entitled to take a voice 
in its administration. For all governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and industrial government is no excep- 
tion. 

If every man now could look forward to hav- 
ing his own shop or business, as was possible in 
the days of our grandfathers, then the owner 
would be entitled to control it absolutely. But 
only a small percentage can ever have their own 
business to-day,—nearly every one of us works 
for some large concern, and is simply a cog in 
a machine; therefore things must be rearranged, 
if Democracy is to endure, so that every one of 
us shall have the same voice in the business by 
which we live, that we have in the country in 
which we live; and thus restore that responsi- 
bility in the affairs of our own maintenance, 
which is necessary for the spiritual as well as 
the material growth of all. And at the same 
time restrict that usurpation of responsibility on 
the part of the few, which is just as destructive 
of wholesome spiritual development for them. 

Third,—“Has the worker a right to say: ‘I 
will work for you whether you wish it or not, and 
you shall pay what I choose’ ?” 

No, the worker is not entitled to say that, be- 
cause he does not yet offer to take the responsi- 
bility which warrants it. But if he does say it, 
it is one of the unavoidable annoyances of a 
transition period; therefore we should be con- 
cerned to make the transition as short as pos- 
sible, by teaching labor that it must take responsi- 
bility as a necessary step toward getting the 
authority of self-government. 

But the demand of labor for better conditions, 
and better pay, and that their place be not.taken 
by others, and for the recognition of the union, 
is the most encouraging sign of the times. It 
shows that labor is no longer a willing and servile 
subject, but that it is looking toward self-govern- 
ment, and will sooner or later abolish classes, and 
make the whole world brothers. 

The growing policy of capital is not only frat- 
ricidal but suicidal; while the growing policy of 
labor is not only for itself, but for all. 

White Plains, N.Y. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
[From the Sunday School Commission Bulletin (Episco- 
pal).] 
The Genesis of the Movement, which, for lack 


of a better term, has been styled “The Forward 
Movement in the Sunday School,” had its roots 
in three factors or conditions. Just ten years ago 
in 1898, when the Movement began, the Sunday 
School was at an exceedingly low ebb of efficiency. 
There was manifest 

[1] A General Weakness in (a) the Number 
and quality of the Teachers, (b) Unsatisfactory 
Results, both in the Method of Teaching, and in 
the Quality of the Lessons in general, and (c) lit- 
tle Regard to System, Discipline, and Business 
Management. 

[2] The second condition that pointed to a 
search for betterment was “the Leak at the Top.” 
Few Schools were holding older Scholars, and es- 
pecially the boys. 

[3] The third jarring incentive to an awaken- 
ing was the difficulty found in inducing capable 
Public School Teachers to take a Sunday School 
Class. The contrast in Method, in Pedagogy, and 
in Efficiency was too great between the Week-day 
and Sunday Schools. The Scholar went to the 
Public School and compared it with his Religious 
Educational Home. In the former were desks, 
in the latter none; the former had chairs suited 
to the height of the pupil, the latter met in pews, 
inadjustable and uncomfortable. Every pupil had 
a pencil, the Sunday School teacher had to borrow 
a pencil to mark the attendance, usually the only 
record kept. The School Room Walls fairly talked 
with pictures, and maps and charts. The Sunday 
School Room, if the School did not meet in the 
Church, contained only the pictures of former 
rectors or deceased vestrymen. Proper Text- 
books, Note-books, etc., were in evidence, and 
Home Study was taken for granted by the Week- 
day School authorities, while on Sundays either 
leaflets or Question and Answer books were served 
up as unpalatable educational tidbits, and the 
scholars seemed quite insulted if Home Study were 
even faintly suggested. Rectors were becoming 
disheartened with the Sunday School. One or two 
even closed its doors and cast it out. It was be- 
cause of these conditions, and in the midst of this 
environment of despair, that the Modern Move- 
ment had its birth. 


It was absurd to expect God to work a miracle 
whereby His divine truth in the Sunday School 
could be differently apprehended by diverse laws, 
and methods, and principles from God’s divine 
truth in the Day School. 
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Epitors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1910. 


SAFEGUARDING HUMAN LIFE. 
Friends have always borne a testimony against 
war, primarily on the ground that one human 
being has no right to kill another, and that war is 
simply murder by wholesale. Now that wars are 
becoming less frequent it ought to be our con- 
cern to bear a testimony constantly and persist- 
ently against the sacrifice of human life brought 
about by political and industrial conditions. 

The United States has the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being more careless of the lives of its 
citizens than any other civilized nation. This is 
shown by the number who are killed and maimed 
annually on our railroads and in our factories and 
mines, where lives might be saved if proper safe- 
guards were insisted upon. 

Several recent mining disasters have called our 
attention to the wholesale slaughter of miners 
that is going on in our land. The figures in the 
Congressional Record show that about 25,000 coal 
miners have been killed and 50,000 maimed or 
crippled in the last fourteen years,—almost as 
many men as we have in our standing army. To 
lessen this slaughter a bill has been introduced 
in Congress to create a Bureau of Mines whose 
duty it shall be to “foster, promote and develop 
the mining industries of the United States.... 
especially in relation to the safety of miners.” 
This bill passed the House on First month 25th, 
and was then sent to the Senate. 

In the debate in the House, Congressman Fos- 
ter of Illinois showed that mine accidents are in- 
creasing instead of decreasing in the United 
States in proportion to the number employed. 
Almost four times as many men per thousand are 
killed here as_in France, and nearly three times 
as many as in Great Britain, our larger propor- 
tion being due to lack of proper legislation, 
or to a lack of enforcement of laws that have been 
enacted. Figures have been compiled at other 
times showing that our railroads and factories 


make as poor a showing compared with other 
countries as our mines. 
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How inefficient our police forces are as safe- 
guards to human life is pointed out by Hugh C. 
Weir in the Chicago magazine, The World To- 
day. He makes the astounding statement that ten 
thousand persons are murdered in this country 
every year, and that of the murderers only two 
in every one hunded are punished; and he esti- 
mates that 250,000 persons whom the law never 
touches “are engaged in the systematic pursuit 
of crime as a business.” Chicago, he says, aver- 
ages 118 murders a year, while in the same space 
of time Paris records only fifteen, and London, 
four times the size of Chicago, only twenty. Af- 
ter his stinging indictment of the inefficiency of 
our police, he condemns their brutality in no 
measured words. He compares the “third de- 
gree,” so often referred to in the police reports 
of our daily papers, to the tortures of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. In England a man who is ar- 
rested is informed that he need not say anything 
to incriminate himself. In America, if newspaper 
reports are to be relied upon, it is a common thing 
for prisoners suspected of crime to be subjected 
to some form of torture for hours to compel them 
to incriminate themselves or others. Sometimes 
this form of torture is used to extract evidence 
from persons not suspected of crime but simply 
held as witnesses. 

To what extent are we who read this respon- 
sible for the lives that are lost yearly because 
of selfish carelessness and tolerated criminality? 
Are not these proper subjects for discussion in 
our monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings, and 
might we not properly issue testimonies concern- 
ing them as we do concerning arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for war? We are a part of the body politic 
and although our influence may not be great it 
is for us to realize our responsibility and lift up 
our voices in behalf of righteousness and justice. 


THE ADVANCEMENT WORK. 

The report of the General Conference Advance- 
ment Committee for First month, 1910, may be 
summarized as follows: 

During the month the office sent out 225 per- 
sonal letters, answering inquiries relating to plan- 
ning and applying the work. Communications of 
a general nature were sent out during the month 
to 184 persons. The headquarters for the month 
welcomed 64 visitors. 

Some of the personal communications were of a 
specially interesting character. One case ren- 
dered assistance to concerned persons in a New 
England city, where our branch of Friends never 
had a meeting, in obtaining membership in our 
Society. 
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The week spent in Washington, it is hoped, was 
productive of some results in increased interest 
in the meeting and First-day school in the capital 
city. 

During the month the secretary attended and 
addressed eight meetings, other than meetings for 
worship or funerals. 

The committee has been able to render assist- 
ance in the visitation of nine meetings during the 
month. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT MOORESTOWN. 


The regular meeting of the Moorestown Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the auditorium 
of the Friends’ High School Building, Fifth-day 
evening, Second month 10. William Coles pre- 
sided, and Priscilla Gardener served as secretary. 
The usual preliminary business having been dis- 
posed of a literary entertainment of unusual in- 
terest was presented. A piano solo by Albert 
Andrew was followed by a reading by Keturah 
G. Stokes, entitled “Her First Appearance,” by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

MILITANT SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by 
Alice Paul, who spoke on the ‘‘Militant Suffragette 
Movement in England.” 

Miss Paul said, by way of introduction, that it 
is impossible to obtain a correct account of the 
movement through the medium of the Ergiish 
press, since it is controlled by the open enemies 
of the Suffragettes. The speaker then proceeded 
to correct some distorted accounts of so-called 
“violence” of which she had been an eye-witness. 
Continuing, she said that Suffragettes are glad 
of this oppression, because it indicates they are 
accomplishing something. 

Florence Nightingale and the American abo- 
litionists are examples of oppression for a prin- 
ciple. Suffragettes do not like lawless methods 
any better than do other people, but such methods 
are necessary in England, because of existing 
conditions there. As late as 1905 the suffrage 
movement in England was regarded with ridicule 
and scorn. Miss Pankhurst saw that-more strin- 
gent means must be employed, and started a 
bloodless civil war. The Suffragettes injure no 
one—they themselves are the only ones that are 
hurt. The suffragette movement is actually a 
war of the people against the Cabinet. Their 
methods are employed to get this matter before 
the Government. Presenting petitions, attending 
meetings, and going to elections, 450 women have 
been imprisoned. Some have served from one to 
three months for no greater crime than walking 
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past or standing in front of the House of Com- 
mons. Many women who are anti-suffragettes 
have been imprisoned, merely because they were 
looking on at the meetings. Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister, has never received a deputation of wo- 
men on this question. The women were determined 
that he shall receive them, or that public opinion 
should turn him out of office. Some of the finest 
and most distinguished women of England have 
gone to Mr. Asquith and begged but three or four 
minutes of his time. Miss Paul related an inci- 
dent of how Mr. Asquith called out 10,000 police- 
men to defend himself against a delegation of 
eight women. 

No Cabinet Minister will now speak when a 
woman is present. Every precaution is taken to 
exclude women from the house. Bloodhounds 
search the floor and galleries, officers push hatpins 
through the curtains to make sure no Suffragette 
is concealed behind them. Women are now at- 
tempting to influence elections. They stand at 
the factory gates and mine-openings and plead 
with the men who have votes to grant them the 
same privilege. 

The whole campuign against the women is 
carried on by the Government as a_ political 
dodge. Window smashing is an old historic rec- 
ognized means in Great Britain of argument. Or- 
dinary means of argument have no effect upon an 
Englishman—he does not understand logic. The 
women use this method on a smaller scale than 
men have used it. They break but one or two at 
a time, and those in public buildings which they 
have helped pay for. It is an encouraging sign 
that the women of Great Britain have rebelled— 
it shows that their soul and spirit is alive. Ina 
London prison this quotation is carved on the 
prison walls: “Resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God,” and this is the spirit that upholds the 
women of England. 

Political offenders in Great Britain are treated 
very courteously. The Suffragettes were treated 
that way at first, but now they are placed in pun- 
ishment cells, just as are the worst criminals, the 
actual scum of London. But women’s devotion 
to principle is stronger than law and force. 

Several countries, including Spain, have sent 
petitions to Mr. Asquith, begging him to dispense 
with his cruel prison treatment of women. 

The militant policy is bringing success. Every- 
body in Great Britain agrees that the agitation 
has brought England out of her lethargy, and the 
women of England are now talking of the time 
when they will vote, instead of the time when 
their children would vote, as was the custom a 
year or two back. 

Miss Paul’s discourse throughout was clear, 
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concise and convincing. She speaks earnestly and 
rapidly, but without heat or bitterness. Her aud- 
ience of nearly five hundred men and women sat 
in absolute silence until she had finished, but the 
burst of applause afterward showed that she had 
won their sympathy and interest. Following the 
lecture one or two gentlemen in the audience 
availed themselves of the opportunity given to 
ask the Suffragette questions. In response _ to 
their queries concerning the legitimacy and 
Christian nature of window smashing, Miss Paul 
replied that she attached no particular sanctity 
to a twenty-five cent window-pane, that she herself 
had broken forty-eight, and that she endorsed it 
because it was a means to an end long recognized 
in England, if somewhat incomprehensible to 
Americans. 


A PHILADELPHIA CIRCLE OF KING’S 
DAUGHTERS. 

The commiteee appointed to prepare the An- 
nual Report of the Diligent Circle of King’s 
Daughters for the year 1909, submit the follow- 
ing: 

The amount received during the year from an- 
nual dues, entertainments, donation and summer 
savings is $268.39. The amount expended is 
$268.02. 

One of the most important features of the work 
of the Circle is in the hands of the Guild Com- 
mittee. It is responsible for the cutting out of 
garments to be distributed to poor women to 
make, for which they receive compensation. There 
have been 294 garments made during the year. 
Thirteen aprons were sent to the Fair and Sup- 
per for the benefit of the Building Fund of Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild, and 281 pieces to the Needle- 
work Guild of America, with votes for the fol- 
lowing institutions: Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, Friends’ Home for Children, Home for 
Destitute Colored Children, Sheltering Arms, 
Nazarene Home for Old People, Needlework 
Guild. 

Since our last report 32 pairs of shoes have 
been given out. 

The Coal Committee has sold 62 tons at half 
price and given out 52 half tons. 

The Entertainment Committee arranged for a 
Play and Dance on First month 30, 1910, and an- 
other one which was held on First month 8, 1910, 
both of which were successful financially and 
much enjoyed by all present. The committee also 
requested that the active members save five cents 
a week during the summer, which amount in- 
creased the treasury for the fall work. 


A Committee on Courtesies was appointed to 
look up absent members, visit those unable to at- 
tend the meeting from sickness or other causes, 
and look after the general welfare of the Circle. 

We have been pleased to welcome seven new 
active and two associate members, and have trans- 
ferred two from active membership to that of 
associate, and one from associate to active. 

Resignations were received from four active 
and three associate members. 

There have been eighteen emergency cases re- 
ported and aid extended to three families. 

Fifty dollars was appropriated for summer 
work at the Neighborhood Guild, ten dollars for 
necessity cases and five dollars was given to Em- 
ily Wilbur for Christmas baskets. 

We have, as usual, taken charge of four tables 
at the Oyster Supper for the benefit of the 
Friends’ Home for Children. 

During the year we have enjoyed visits from 
members of the “Bethlehem” and “Continuing 
Ten” Circles of King’s Daughters. 

After reviewing the year’s work, we feel that 
while much has been accomplished, the fields are 
still white unto harvest and it is the duty of the 


laborers to do all in their power for the uplift of 
mankind. 


THE THREE R’S IN THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


[From the first of a series of articles in Lippincott’s 
Magazine on “What is Wrong with Our Public Schools,” 
by Joseph M. Rogers.] 

Fundamentally, the trouble with our system 
of public education is that children learn a little 
about a great many things, without gaining much 
really definite knowledge of anything which is 
likely to stand them in good stead in later life; 
and, what is equally bad, they do not acquire 
methods of accurate thinking. This criticism ap- 
plies to education in every branch, and has been 
true from the beginning because our theories 
have been wrong. But just now it is peculiarly 
true that our public school system has defects 
which are so palpable, and for which remedies are 
so easily found, that we should no longer permit 
things to remain as they are. 

Our public school system is decidedly behind 
those of several of the enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, notably Germany and Scandinavia, and we 
ought to realize it. This is a blow to our national 
pride, but unless we frankly admit our faults, 
there is little prospect either of repentance or of 
bringing forth works meet for repentance. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
American people that the so-called “three R’s” 
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are not grounded in the youthful minds of this 
generation as they should be. Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic are the tools of the human mind. 
Without them, almost nothing of an intellectual 
sort can be accomplished. We ought to put the 
very best tools in the hands of our children, and 
they should be kept in the best possible condition. 
Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, recently told in a lecture how one of his 
brightest students did not know the letters of the 
alphabet in their order, and in consequence was 
hampered in the use of a dictionary. When 
it comes to writing, we have retrograded. At 
various times much stress has been laid on vari- 
ous systems of penmanship which have been in 
turn adopted and discarded, with the result that 
few children write so well as they should, or so 
well as did their forbears at the same age. As 
to composition, most children are befogged at the 
simplest test. 

Forty years ago oral spelling was one of the 
principal features of school work. It was an 
intellectual discipline of the highest order, and 
had many more virtues than that of teaching to 
spell correctly. Is there a gray-haired man or 
woman who reads this and who does not remem- 
ber the intellectual, moral, and spiritual uplift 
that came from “spelling down” twice a day? To 
fail in public was a grievous misfortune, and 
there was no greater mental and moral stimulus 
afforded than this exericse. But nowadays chil- 
dren write their spelling almost exclusively, and 
get their marked papers back long after they have 
forgotten them. Written spelling has its advan- 
tages, but it is by no means a proper substitute 
for the older fashion. Also, we used to study 
etymology, so that with a knowledge of roots, 
suffixes, and prefixes the dictionary was less 
needed than now—when it isn’t used at all. Why 
was this useful study abandoned? 

Recently I was shown some papers of high- 
school boys of the Freshman year. They were 
discreditable. The writing was atrocious and 
the spelling was even worse. The pupils seemed 
to have had a fair idea of the subjects in which 
they were examined, but they presented them in 
a fashion that was execrable. Yet these boys had 
been trained in the new methods of writing and 
spelling. I am very sure that at the same age, if 
I had handed in such a paper, I should have re- 
ceived a good “licking” at school and another 
when I got home, and I should have deserved them 
both. Yet these were picked boys, who had been 
put through the best methods which are offered 
to-day. I took one of these boys in hand and gave 
him a spelling lesson privately. There was an 
appreciable wait after every word propounded to 


him, often a request for repetition, and then a 

faltering answer, which was often wrong. That 

mind had not been trained to act quickly. 
—Joseph M. Rogers in January Lippincott’s. 







HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 


The death of Hannah Plummer brings sorrow 
to many hearts and means a great loss to the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

She possessed in a remarkable degree the un- 
usual combination of sound judgment with re- 
ligious enthusiasm. She had a wonderful intui- 
tive knowledge of the motives of others, and this 
united to her kindly sympathy, made her a most 
excellent counsellor. A gentle word or two from 
her lips would scatter one’s self-delusions, and 
leave her hearer ready to receive the wise advice 
he had sought from her even if it greatly differed 
from what he had hoped she would give. She was 
never censorious, never untactful, never obtrusive. 
She was always helpful. 

I knew her first as a young mother, in the full 
glory of young womanhood. She was even then 
vigorous in intellect, with keen spiritual insight. 
Her home was a delightful one to visit, where, 
united with the charm of host and hostess, each 
child added something of his own individuality to 
the entertainment of the guest. She had then a 
great influence for good in neighborhood and meet- 
ing. 

When a few years after, the family moved from 
Richmond, Indiana, to Chicago, her sphere of in- 
fluence was widened. Being herself broad-minded 
in regard to all questions political, social or re- 
ligious, she formed a wide acquaintance among the 
liberal-minded men and women all over the coun- 
try. To them all, it seems that her influence must 
have been inspiring. What she learned from them 
she brought back to her own religious denomina- 
tion, so that we have all had the opportunity to 
profit by her wide experience and profound 
spiritual growth. ANNA M. JACKSON. 












































It is fine to be worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar. It is fine to be “as good as old wheat in 
the barn.” It is fine for performance to go beyond 
promise. It is finer to have a character that out- 
weighs one’s reputation, however fine that repu- 
tation may be. —Robert L. Kelley. 

President of Earlham College. 
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THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. 

Sitting in a Friends’ Meeting in a distant city 
a short time ago my mind was impressed by the 
thought contained in a short prayer which a 
friend had told me his mother had taught him 
to repeat as part of his evening prayer when still 
a young boy. The thought was expressed in these 
words: 

“May the souls of the faithful departed, 
Through the mercy of God, rest in peace.” 

At first sight, this may seem a strange thought 
to put into the mind of a growing boy, and yet 
when we think of a mother, still sorrowing for 
the “‘touch of a vanished hand and the sound of 
a voice that is still,” and wishing to relate her 
child’s thought in some way with the loved char- 
acter of those she had known and lost, what more 
beautiful expression can be found than is con- 
tained in this prayer for the rest and peace of the 
faithful souls that have passed on into the higher 
and holier life beyond; or what thought that may 
prove more helpful to the mind of a growing 
child, “a being breathing thoughtful breath, a 
traveller between life and death.” 

As the thought of the “faithful departed” re- 
mained with me, and as I recalled some whom I 
had known,—here a faithful “mother in Israel,” 
whose beautiful and helpful character uplifted all 
who knew her; then a strong and earnest manly 
nature, a “lover of righteousness and a hater of 
iniquity’; then a cheerful, loving young person 
whose brightness and cheer carried sunshine 
everywhere ;—my mind recalled Whittier’s clos- 
ing words in his introduction to the Life of John 
Woolman: “In writing this account of his life 
I have felt that I have been in the presence of a 
serene and beautiful spirit, redeemed of the Lord 
from all selfishness, and I have been made thank- 
ful for the ability to recognize and the disposition 
to love him.” 

These serene and beautiful spirits whom we 
have known, these “faithful departed,’”’ who now 
rest from their labors but whose works do fol- 
low them, do they not, in all our better moments, 
summon our souls to nobler thinking and to truer 
living, that we, too, may show ourselves faithful 
to the heavenly visions which are so often re- 
vealed to us? And if it were permitted to them 
to send a message of strength and comfort to us, 
might it not well be expressed in the words of 
one of our faithful ministers whose living mes- 
sage it frequently was during the latter years of 
his life with us: “Follow me, dear friends, only 
so far as I have followed Christ.” 


For the source of daily strength and inspira- 
tion of these faithful souls of the past is well 


known to all of us and as readily accessible to us 
as to them. “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” said our Lord and Master 
to his sorrowful disciples; and the great Apostle 
has repeated this message in the words: “Unto 
each of us is grace given, according to the meas. 
ure of the gift of Christ.” This abiding grace 
and light of Christ within enabled these loved 
friends of ours to make their lives beautiful, help- 
ful and faithful. And it will as surely make ours 
so, if we but heed and follow the light and the 
way as it is revealed to us. As we recall these 
beautiful lives of the ‘‘faithful departed,’’ what 
words can so fully express our thoughts as these 
from Charles Wesley’s well-known hymn: 


“Thou, O Christ, art all I want: 
All in all in thee I find; 

Raise the fallen; cheer the faint; 
Heal the sick; and lead the blind. 

Thou of life the fountain art; 
Freely let me take of thee: 

Spring Thou up within my heart: 
Rise to all eternity.” 


ON A NEW AND SPLENDID CHURCH. 


And think ye this is worship? To adore 
In pomp and show and pride-erected fanes 
The great Jehovah? Think ye if He who built 
The skies, and spread them out interm’nably, 
Required a temple for His praise, He’d come 
From out the temple He himself hath built 
Fairer and broader than your hands can rear— 
Even Creation’s temple; and Himself confine 
Within the murky walls of brick and slime, 
Which your presumption has erected here? 
Or think you foully to deceive a God 
With forms and empty shadows, who requires 
His temple in the heart? Why build ye so? 
Ye Babel builders, will ye build again 

tower whose top shall reach to Heaven? 
There is a temple broader than the sun, 
Than all the sun’s creation can contain, 
There is a temple where a God doth dwell, 
There if ye seek Him, ye shall truly find 
A God of glory, beauty and of power! 
Go trace His footsteps on the mountain wane, 
List to His voice in summer’s peaceful gale, 
Or quake in terror when His thunders roll; 
Gather the beauties of His matchless art, 
In flowers and airy pencillings, that trace 
Forms of surpassing beauty in a gem— 
Follow His wonders over hill and dale 
And cry—all Nature is the Work of God— 
But Him ye find not, till ye turn within— 
There in the secret of the heart He dwells— 
And blest is He who ever finds Him there, 
A guest an angel would be proud to own-- 
Man—foolish man denies, and turns aside. 

THOMAS COMSTOCK. 
New York, Fourth month 7th, 1841. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


Master of Story in thy chosen sphere! 
In Fiction’s Realm, where e’er thy tongue is- known, 
Dimly, through incense burning near the throne, 
We see thy face, and still acclaim thee Peer. 
Beside thee little Paul stands, without fear, 
And Agnes, a sweet moss-rose gently blown, 
Smiles with a smile a goodly saint might own, 
And little Nell, whose memory is so dear. 


Once in a while there comes a mighty soul 
To teach the world a better, nobler plan 
To ease the burdens of Humanity; 
And God saw, wisely, this was thy best role, 
And thou became a savior unto man 
And he, in turn, gave immortality! 
EDWARD H. S. TERRY. 
Member of The Dickens Fellowship. 


THE QUAKER MEETING HOUSE. 


[Written by Mary H. Wray, in memory of a visit to the 
little Meeting House at Manasquan, N. J.] 
Just over the hill, on a slope of the wood, 
The modest meeting house stands, 
Around it God’s acre, where the pure, and the good 
Are transplanted to fairer lands. 


A little company, simple and true, 
Gather ’neath its lowly roof, 

To learn of the Master, His work to do, 
And to weave Life’s web and woof. 


No tawdry tinsel to catch the eye, 
No noise to distract the sense, 

The hour passes swiftly, calmly by, 
As enfolded in no pretense. 


The heart reaches up to the highest good, 
In humble and peaceful prayer, 

Drawing into the soul the heavenly food, 
Brought by the Spirit there. 


And all go out to the world once more, 
Refreshed by the Master’s hand, 

As of old the Disciples were of yore, 
In that far off distant land. 


Brothers and sisters in God’s love, 
Filled with Charity for- all. 

Akin to those in the Home above, 

Simply waiting the Master’s call. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OxForD, PA.—The Association was opened 
by the president’s reading part of the Twenty- 
fifth Psalm. Granville Coates answered the 
question, “Why are religious meetings of all de- 
nominations attended by more women than men?” 
Sophia Reynolds read from Barclay’s Apol- 





ogy. Recitation, ‘Lovely Words,’ Elma Stubbs; 
“Life of Thomas Ellwood,” Mary Pugh; Sonnet 
on Milton’s Blindness, Ella Thomas; “King’s 
Missive in 1661,” Mary Foot; reading, ‘“Ban- 
ished from Massachusetts in 1660,” Mary Pow- 
ley; recitation, Rebecca Reynolds; reading, “How 
the Women Went from Dover in 1662,” Anna 
Smedley; paper, “Persecution of Friends in 
America,” Sara Coates. 
ETHEL E. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.—The Association was held on 
the evening of First month 26th, at the home of 
the Hunt Sisters. It was called to order by the 
new president, Ella M. Hunt. Coleridge’s hymn, 
“Before Sunrise,” whose words call forth deep- 
est feelings of trust and worship, was read by 
Emily G. Hunt. The Canticle to the Sun, Mathew 
Arnold’s translation, was read by Ella M. Hunt. 
After this the lantern slides were shown which 
the sisters had procured while on their recent 
trip to the Sunrise Kingdom, and Emily G. Hunt 
told of the beauties and the everyday life of that 
country. She said that Japan as they saw it, 
was not all beauty and sunshine with pretty maid- 
ens in wonderfully embroidered gowns, as some 
picture it, but it is a country intensely interest- 
ing. She told of its people at their occupations 
and worship, its little children and the kindly 
politeness of every one. The patient smiling 
little tots who played or worked with baby sister 
or brother strapped upon their backs was the 
saddest sight of all, and the injury to the car- 
rier and carried could not be estimated, but baby 
carriages are being introduced and sometime the 
tired little backs will be relieved from their 
burdens. 

After the program, the large company en- 
joyed a social hour, and inspected the many beau- 
tiful mementos of the flowery kingdom. Beside 
the members, there came many of their friends, 
among whom were members of the other branch, 
the Galena Street Meeting. 

MARY EMMA YEO, Secretary. 


BIRTHS. 


DE ARMOND.—At Overbrook, Pa., on Second month 
10th, 1910, to J. Keyser and Emily Janney De Armond, a 
daughter, who is named Anna Janney De Armond. 


GOOD.—At Pleasant Grove, Pa., on First month 21st, 
1910, to Raymond S. and Elsie H. Good, a son, who is 
named Lewis Raymond Good. 


JACKSON.—At Nine Points, Lancaster Co., Pa., First 
month 27th, 1910, to T. Baker and Nellie W. Jackson, a 
daughter, who is named Emma Bell. 
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PHILIPS.—At Wilmington, Delaware, on Second 
month 4th, 1910, to Edward M. and Bertha C. Philips, 
a son, named John Cranston Philips. 


DEATHS. 


BANER.—At Ocean City, N. J., Second month 9th, 1910, 
Emma Clarke Baner, widow of Mark Baner, and daughter 
of the late Preston and Martha (Maxwell) Marshall, aged 
67 years. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. Interred at Fair 
Hill Friends’ Cemetery. 


GARRETT.—At Orlando, Florida, Second month 9th, 
1910, after a short illness, Sylvester Garrett, in his sixty- 
eighth year. His funeral took place from his residence 
at Swarthmore, Pa., on Second month 12th and was at- 
tended by a large gathering of friends and relatives who 
gave expression to the love and respect inspired by his 
life of active service in many fields of usefulness. 


HICKS.—In Philadelphia, on First month 24th, 1910, 
Mary A., wife of the late Edward W. Hicks, in-her 92nd 
year. Interment at London Grove, Pa. 


HUEY.—In Kennett Square, Pa., on First month, 6th, 
1910, Deborah D. Huey, in her 83d year, a daughter of the 
late Jacob and Sarah Huey, of near Old Kennett Meeting- 
house, where the Huey homestead had long been located. 
Her family was identified with the anti-slavery move- 
ment and the deceased had been interested in the Long- 
wood Progressive Meetings and the questions of the day. 
She was a member of the Society of Friends and came 
to Kennett Square after the home was sold some twenty 
years ago. One brother, William, lives in Williamsport, 
Pa., and a sister, Mary, is the wife of Frederick Brinton, 
near West Chester Pa. The late Davis Huey, of Hamor- 
ton, was a brother. Pennock Huey, another brother, died 
in Philadelphia, a number of years ago and a sister, Jose- 
phine (also deceased), was the wife of Frederick Moland, 
of Philadelphia. 

The call “to come to thy Father’s house, where I have 
prepared a place for thee” was quickly given. She had 
walked up town in the afternoon, returned, ate her sup- 
per as usual, but during the night became ill. A physi- 
cian was summoned, but she quietly passed on. Among 
those who best knew her, she will be greatly missed. 


TITUS.—At East Williston, L. I., Twelfth month, 3rd, 
1909, Mary Townsend, wife of George P. Titus, in the 
72nd year of her age. 


WALTON.—In San Jose, Cal., First month 27th, 1910, 
William Walton, formerly of Trenton, N. J., in the 65th 
year of his age. , 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the General Con- 
ference to be held in Ocean Grove in Seventh month next 
makes the following request: 

If Friends when they make an application to the com- 
mittee will please state whether they prefer to be nearer 
the auditorium or nearer the ocean it will help the com- 
mittee very much. Also state a price that they are willing 
to pay, so we can have something to go by. Where no 
price nor preference of location is mentioned it is difficult 
to know what to do. REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 

523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. One of the Committee. 
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The fifth of the series of Peace Meetings in the churches 
and meeting houses of Philadelphia, by the Universal 
Peace Union, will be held Second month 25th, at 8 p. m., 
in the Unitarian Church, Girard Avenue, below Sixteenth, 
Program: Address of Welcome, by the Minister, Frederick 
A. Hinckley; Response by the President, Alfred H. Love; 
Address, J. Clarence Lee, a minister of the Universalist 
Church; Address, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J.; Ad- 
dress, Mildred R. Palmer, Peace Evangelist. 


H. M. Crosbie writes from Joliet, Ill., “We recently had 
a Quaker Reunion in Joliet. About fourteen people who 
had either been born Friends or had descended from Quaker 
families met and spent a most delightful evening together. 
Our next meeting is to be held March 21st. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Francis G. Blair, is to be 
our guest and speaker. He, as you know, is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College.” 


Charles Alexander, of Boston, Mass., for a number of 
years editor and publisher of Alexander’s Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the educational uplift of 
the colored people, can be engaged to give his address en- 
titled: “An Evening with Paul Laurence Dunbar,” before 
Friends’ Associations, schools, or other bodies in and near 
Philadelphia for the next three months. His terms are 
very reasonable. Address, Charles Alexander, 631 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. 

He also has other subjects as, Fred. Douglass as Slave 
and Statesman, Liberia and the American Negro, The 
Humorous in Negro Literature, Journalism and the Print- 
ing Art. 


Isaac Wilson has a prospect of attending the meeting 
for worship at Reading, Pa., on the 20th; Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 22nd; 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Wrightstown, Pa., on the 
24th; Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th. He also expects to attend 
the meeting at Kennett Square, Pa., on First-day morn- 
ing, Third month 6th, and a meeting at New Garden the 
same day at 2.30 p. m. 


A temperance conference under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
be held in Friends’ Meeting House, 35th and Lancaster 
Avenue, on First-day, Second month 27th, at 3 p. m. 
Isabel G. Shortlidge will address the meeting. Subject, 
Local Option. 


J. J. John, of Shamokin, Pa., in renewing his subscrip- 
tion for the Inteiligencer, writes that he worked in the 
Intelligencer office some sixty-three years ago, while the 
paper was published by John Richards. 


The Overseers of Race Street Monthly Meeting desire 
that our members should earnestly consider their indi- 
vidual responsibility for the prompt assembling of our 
meetings for worship and discipline. 

There seems to be a lack of punctuality noted in all our 
meetings, and in a loving spirit we would ask each one 
of our members to inquire how far he or she is responsi- 
ble for this condition. 
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PRACTICAL WAYS FOR IMPROVING OURCITY | 


A course of Special Services with addresses by experts | 


on the general subject, “Practical Ways for Improving Our 
City” will be held at 4.30 p. m., on the First-days stated 
below at the First Unitarian Church, 2125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

These meetings are held under the auspices of the Lib- 
eral Ministers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

2nd Mo. 20.—Needed Improvements in our Public 
School. 


of Schools. Joseph Krauskopf will preside. 


2nd Mo. 27.—Practical Methods for Civic Improvement. | 
Speaker, Richard Waterman, Secretary of the City Club. | 


Charles E. St. John will preside. 


3rd Mo. 6.—The Education of New Americans in Citi- | 


zenship. Speaker, Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Civic 
Service House of Boston, Mass. Oscar B. Hawes will preside. 


3rd Mo. 13.—A Cleaner and Quieter City. Speaker, Imo- | 


gen B. Oakley. John Clarence Lee will preside. 

3rd Mo. 20.—Better Houses for the Poor. 
tavus A. Weber, Secretary of the Octavia Hill Association. 
Henry W. Wilbur will preside. 


SCHOOLS. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools will meet in the | 


Meeting House, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Sec- ing and spoke of the importance of looking at life and 


ond month 26th, 1910. 
MORNING SESSION, 11 A. M. Open only to members. 


Barrett, Principal of Friends’ Central School, Philadel- 


phia; Edward C. Wilson, Principal of Friends’ School, | 


Baltimore. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 1.30 P. M. Open to the public. 
Topic: The Teaching of English—Charles Swain 


Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Friends’ School, West Chester, Pa. 


| 
CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, | 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. | 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 


| day, till the championship is decided. 


| spirit is greatly encouraged and kept up during the win- 
Speaker, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent | 


Speaker, Gus- | 


| been beaten by the score of 19-10. 
PROGRAM OF ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ | 





| Monorail Car by Herschel Smith. 


To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powder 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


With minimum trouble and cost bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety. 


INTELLIGENCER 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day afternoon, the 7th, the second round of 
the Class Basket-ball Series was started. In the first 
round the Sophomores were undefeated, the Juniors came 
next, then the Freshmen and Seniors. The class games 
last year were not played until the ’varsity games were 
over, but this year two games are played every Second- 
In this way class 


ter, and new material is often developed for the college 
team. 


Fourth-day night, the 9th, the college basket-ball team 
played the Pennsylvania team on their own floor. Last 
year the Red and the Blue had suffered a serious defeat 
at the hands of the Garnet. This year the game started 
off with a rush, Penn scored the first point by a goal from 
a foul, which was soon tied by a like one by Swarthmore. 
Gradually the Garnet team pulled away, and constantly 
increased its lead by clever passing and shooting. Though 
the Penn men were on their home floor they were unable 


| to find the basket, and when the final whistle blew they 


had added another defeat to their season’s record, having 
Swarthmore played 
the Lehigh team on Seventh-day and again won by the 
score of 30-22. 


On First-day, the 13th, Rufus M. Jones attended meet- 


things from the right point of view. In this respect, he 


| said, that the least in the Kingdom of God is ater th 
Topic: The Future Work of the Association—W. Elmer | se series romp ae pies 


John the Baptist, for his was a negative point of view. 
He reminded men of their evils and misdeeds, instead of 
showing them in a positive way what great possibilities 
they really had if they would exert themselves. The posi- 
tive aspect of life is essentially the truly helpful one 


. | both for the individual and for society. 
Thomas, A. M., Head of English Department, Newton | 


High School, Mass.; George W. Flounders, Ph. D., District | 


At a regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, 


| on Sixth-day evening, two orations were given, one by 
Officers of the Association.—President, George A. Wal- | 
ton, George School, Pa.; Secretary, Anna B. Smedley, | 


Prentiss Myrick and one by Latimer, also a discussion of 
the English Budget by Joseph Willets, and a talk on the 
W. L. J., °10. 


Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
| exercises. 


SECOND MO. 19TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
at Short Creek Meeting House, near 
Emerson, O. 

—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Pelham, Ontario, Canada. 

—Lecture at George School, at 8.15 
p. m, “Joan of Arc; Religious 
Patriotism of the Middle Ages,” by 
Louis Umfreville Wilkinson, of Cam- 
bridge University. 

SECOND MO. 20TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Eliz. Ko- 
mori, No. 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


—Conference under care of Con- 
cond Quarterly Meeting, in the meet- 
ing house at Swarthmore, Pa., at 3 
p. m. Subject, “Local Option.” Ad- 
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dressed by a member of Anti-Saloon 
League. 
—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the meeting house. 
—Fallowfield, Pa., Friends’ Associ- 
ation, in the meeting house, at 2.30 
p. m. 


—At West Philadelphia (35th and 
Lancaster Ave.), at 11 a. m., Evan 
T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa., is 
expected in attendance; First-day 
school and conference classes at 10. 

—Makefield, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, in the afternoon, in the 
meeting house. 

—At Race Street, at 10.30 a. m., 
Edwin R. Buffington is expected in at- 
tendance. After-meeting conference at 
11.45, Graham Woodward will intro- 
duce discussion on the Greek Religion, 

—At Reading Meeting, at 11 a. m., 
Isaac Wilson present. 

s’ Association, 
in the meeting house, at 3 p. m. 

—Practical Ways of Improving Our 
City Conference, at 4.30 p. m., in First 
Unitarian Church, Twenty-first and 
Chestnut Sts., Phila. Address by Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, ‘‘ Needed Improve- 
ments in Our Public Schools.”’ 


SECOND MO. 21ST (2ND-DAY). 

—Centre Quarterly Meeting, at 
Unionville, Pa. 

—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Albany. La Vergne F. Gard- 
ner, of ee will attend. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at ae. of Franklin 
Bowne. 

SECOND MO. 22ND (8RD-DAY). 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 10.30 a. m. Ministering 
Friends and others gladly welcomed.— 
Trains leave Market Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 8.36 a. m., and trolleys 
leave Market Street Wharf, Camden, 
at 8.30 and 9.00 a. m. Special club 
cars running direct to meeting house 
in an hour and ten minutes; fare each 
way 20 cents. Isaac Wilson expects 
to be present. 

SECOND MO. 24TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at 
Wrightstown, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 
11 a. m. Isaac Wilson expects to be 


present. Doylestown and Bristol trol- | 


ley passes the meeting house. 
SECOND MO. 25TH (6TH-DAY). 


-“A Glimpse of the Far East,” 
an illustrated lecture on China and 
Korea, for the benefit of Friends’ 


JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of “Ihe Parables of Jesus” 


AN INTERESTING MODERN VIEW-POINT 


In this book Professor Russell 
makes ‘‘an effort to show Jesus in 
His saving truth and power to those 
who may be alienated from the 
Christ of past generations.’’ The 
result is clear and impressive. 

The author considers the character 
of the Saviour reverently yet without 
passion. Assuming the standpoint 
of the intelligent man of to-day, — 

‘‘who thinks in terms of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and who pre- 
supposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he 
makes a fresh interpretation, simple 
and popular in method and aalilies 
and religiously helpful inits result, of 
the historical character and spiritual 
significance of Jesus of Nazareth. 


12 mo. 5} by 7} in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 


Price 60 Cents Net 
Postage 6 Cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


White Dress 


Linens— 


February is one of the best months 
for planning summer apparel. Here’s 
the best of Linen news for every 
women who intends her wardrobe 
shall contain a number of smartly 
tailored white skirts and waists or 
complete tailored costumes: 


40c 36-inch—28c 
60c 45-inch—35c 
$1.25 90-inch—85c 
Irish bleached, with the lustrous 


French finish. Just the correct 
weights and weaves for spring. 


i Aisle 12, Centre 


Strawbridge 
Cc Clothier 


INTELLIGENCER 


{Second month 19, 1919 


Employment Society, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, 221 E. 15th St., New 
York, 8 p. m. 


SECOND MO. 26TH 7TH-DAY). 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
Chicago, IIl. 

—Conference of Association of 
Friends’ Schools, in Race St. Meet- 
ing House, Phila., at 1.30 p. m., and 
session for Teachers’ Committee 
members and others connected with 
Friends’ Schools at ll a. m. See page 
105. 


SECOND MO. 27TH (1ST-DAY). 


—Hockessin, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Taylor S&S. 
Mitchell, First-day afternoon, at 2.30 
p. m. 

—At Race Street, Rufus M. Jones 
expects to be present at 10.30 a. m., 
and to open the discussion at 11.45, on 
“Greek Philosophy and Its Religion.” 


—At West Philadelphia (35th st. 
and Lancaster ave.), at 3 p. m., a tem- 
perance conference, under care of 
Quarterly Meeting. Isabel G. Short- 
lidge will speak on Local Option. 

—At New York Meeting (15th st. 
and Rutherfurd pl.), at 11 a. m., Joel 
Borton present. 


SECOND MO. 28TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Pa., at 10 a.m. Isaac Wil- 
son expects to be present, and also at 
the meetings on First-day, the 27th, 
and at the meeting of Ministers ard 
Elders on the 26th, at 3 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 
at Oxford, Pa. (change from Little 
Britain, where it is usually held at 
this time of year; change also in 
day of week from Sixth-day to Sev- 
enth-day), at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before, at 2 p. m., at Ox- 
ford. On Seventh-day at 2.30 p. m., 
a conference under the care of the 
Y. F. A., addressed by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore. (Oxford 
Meeting House is five squares from 
the station. A hack meets all trains.) 


—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
Greensboro, O., at 10 a. m. 


—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
in West Liberty, Iowa, at 11 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders at 9.30 a. m. 


Good habits are not made on birth- 
days, nor Christian character at the 
New Year. The workshop of character 
is every-day life. The uneventful and 
commonplace hour is where the battle 
is lost or won. 

—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





